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United Kingdom is obtained off the coasts
of England and Wales. The most important
centers of the industry are Grimsby, Hull
and Yarmouth, and nearly all of the product
goes to London, which is the largest fish
market in the world. Herring, haddock, cod
and mackerel are the varieties taken in
largest numbers.

Agriculture. The agricultural system in
England is on a different basis from that in
most other countries. The greater part of
the cultivated land is owned by a compara-
tively small number of landlords, who parcel
out their estates in small sections and rent
them to tenant farmers. Since these small
farms usually remain generation after gen-
eration in the hands of the same family, the
system tends to develop a sense of ownership
among the tenants. The abuses and the ad-
vantages of this system are brought out clear-
ly in such stories as George Eliot's Adam
Bede and Mrs. Humphry Ward's Robert
Elsmere.

The land is very fertile, and the most im-
proved methods of cultivation are followed,
but, nevertheless, before the outbreak of the
World War England did not raise enough
agricultural produce to feed the home pop-
ulation. Grain could be imported cheaper
than it eould be raised at home, and food-
stuffs were shipped there in great quantities.
The demands of the war entirely changed
English agriculture. Large areas of lovely
park and meadow land, untouched by the
plow for centuries, were brought under cul-
tivation, and every labor-saving device that
could be used to advantage was put to serv-
ice. Especially valuable was the tractor for
plowing, and women proved to be very cap-
able in running this machine. Wartime
wheat yield for England and Wales was
estimated at 57,317,000 bushels, that of bar-
ley 46,162,000, and that of oats 99,717,000.
The potato crop at the same was about
'124,278,000 bushels, and there was a corre-
spondingly large yield of other garden vege-
tables. It is not likely that England will ever
return to the old system, now that the coun-
try has learned to feed itself.

Stock raising is a very important branch
of agriculture. England raises several fa-
mous breeds of stock, notably the Durham
and Devonshire breeds of cattle, the Cotswold
and Southdown sheep, and the Berkshire pigs.

Manufactures. England is one of the
greatest manufacturing countries in the

world, more than five times as many people
being engaged in manufacturing as in agri-
culture. The chief manufacturing centers
are in the vicinity of the coal and iron fields,
extending from, the center of the country
northward along the western side. The most
important industry is the manufacture of
textiles, in which cotton and woolen goods
take the lead. Manchester is the chief city
of cotton manufacture and the largest cen-
ter of this industry in the world, and the
county of Yorkshire contains the largest
number of woolen mills, the center of the
industry being at Leeds. The great iron
foundries are found in the central counties
in and about Birmingham and Sheffield, the
latter city being noted for its manufacture
of cutlery of all kinds. Aside from these
great industries, there are numerous others,
such as the manufacture of pens, pins,
needles and countless other small articles and
small wares. In itself each of these indus-
tries is comparatively unimportant, but when
taken together, they constitute an important
factor in the manufacturing industry of the
country and of the world. The position
which England has held for so long as a
manufacturing nation is due to the presence
of large quantities of coal and iron, to a
temperate climate, to facilities for reaching
the markets of the world and, perhaps more
than all else, to the ingenuity and industry
of the people.

History. England's recorded history be-
gins with the invasion of the island (then
called Britain) by Caesar, in 55 B. o. Be-
fore that time the Phoenicians, Carthagin-
ians and Greeks had visited it to procure
tin. It was not until the time of Claudius,
nearly one hundred years after Caesar's in-
vasion, that a serious attempt was made to
reduce Britain to the condition of a Roman
province, and it was not until the time of
Agricola that the inhabitants may be said
to have been in any degree Romanized. The
entire island did not submit to the Romans
at any period, and at various times walls
were built across it to ward off the attacks
of the northern tribes whom the Romans
had been unable to subdue. Under the Roman
dominion the southern part of the island
advanced considerably in civilization. Flour-
ishing towns were built, great roads were
constructed and Christianity was introduced,

But soon after the beginning of the fifth
century, the Romans found it necessary to